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| quired, besides time, a great deal of calculation and and the balloon much harrassed by its impetuosity, 


FOR THE NE W-YORK MIRROR. 
|meditation, I was obliged to press and accelerate | I endeavoured to continue to entertain the specta 





Narrative levery thing. The capacity of my aerostat being of | tors by the exhibition of an automaton trusapeter, 
or ten thousand cubic feet, required a large supply of) constructed by my father, whose effect, however, 
THE BIGHTH ASCENSION gas, for the production of which I had provided was not as good in an open garden as it would have 
or thirty casks ; and, in order to render the manipula-| been in a hall, accompanied by a band of thirty or 
EUGENE ROBERTSON, tion more easy, I divided those casks if two sepa-| forty musicians. 
sii irate clusters, of fifteen casks each, placed opposite; [t also took me some time to fill up the four bal 


to one another. loons, each of ten feet diameter, which were like a 
The shortness of the time allowed me to make) small flotilla, to accompany the big aerostat. Du 
these preparatory arrangements having prevented | ring all those operations, I was zealously assisted by 
| my friends, and particularly by Mr. D——, and Mr 





A YOUNG LADY, 


Tb a Balloon or Aerostat, launched from Castle Garden, in the city | 


of New-York, on the tenth day of October, 1826; with the views ||" ’©* . . 
of E. Robertson on the means of improving aeronautisin, or the ! their completion for Monday, the ninth, I was obliged 


navigation of oom, on the ow ae ye by a eee to set up, and to work all night with my assistants,| }] ; who have spared no pains to ensure the suc- 

G » in bi ial ont forces of fluids. | : . : . . | 2 
PR cr mee ye on pore eft tog written in French by m.| 88d notwithstanding many difficulties and disap-' cess of my experiment. In less than five minutes 
Rebestesa. pointments, I made out to be ready in the space “ the four balloons above mentioned were filled, and 
INTRODUCTION. ‘twenty-four hours. each of them was covered with a net: garlands of 


Tuis narrative is extracted from the journal of my | The barometer had raised, on the ninth, at ten) flowers, and silk draperies, combining them with 


several ascensions and aerographic observations in| o’clock in the morning, and on the succeeding day, one another, were also hung, as well as the boat, in 


America, which will be published as soon as they | also, at ten o’clock, it had raised again; a circum-!| a very shori time. I then deposited the ballast in 


are completed, and which | intend to dedicate to |stance which left me no doubt of the stability the boat, with the instruments, and having ascer- 
General Lafayette, who extends his patronage to! of the weather. At half past one, P. M. I had the) tained the ascensional force of the balloon, finding 
all the arts, and from whom I received the most. first acids thrown into the casks, and in honour to} that every thing was right, I repaired towards the 
flattering marks of kindness during his stay in 'the improvement of the arts in the United States, young lady, who was to share my fate in this aerial 
New-York. The interesting collection of facts, those acids, which had been prepared at the New-| voyage. I thought that her courage might want 
which that work will contain, will show that my | York Chemical Manufactory, under the direction) some encouragement, and, in that opinion, I had pre- 
jof Mr. J. C. Morrison,* proved to be of the best quali-|| pared a short speech to stimulate her spirits ; but 


object in visiting the continent of America has been | speec! 
ty, and much superior to the sulphuric acid which I} the calm serenity of her looks soon convinced me, 


essentially to continue the course of scientific ob-) 
had brought with me from France, and used in my first) that my eloquence would be perfectly useless. She 


servations and experiments, made in Europe, by my) ! erie 
father, professor of experimental philosophy in Pa-|¢xperiments. Hardly had I employed the third part) walked with me to the boat with firmness aad com- 
ris, and by my persevering efforts to improve, if| of one single cask, before I saw, to my great satisfac-| posure, entered it gracefully, and having seated her- 
possible, a science, from which all the other arts and ||tion, my balloon swell rapidly, and expand to about| self, 1 occupied the opposite place. I had taken a 
sciences would derive incalculable advantages. Re-|| one third of its capacity. | sufficient quantity of ballast to avoid too rapid an 
serving, then, the details of my preceding aerial I had been rather dilatory in throwing over the, ascension, which would have deprived the specta 
voyages for that publication, I will restrict myself! balloon the net with which those machines are co-| tl of what constitutes one of the most impressive 
vered, and to which hang all their appendages, and| effects of an aerostatic ascension. Finding, how- 


in this to the experiment of the tenth of October, | | 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, which seems more | on that account, the wind, which blew fresh, and| ©Ve!, that the ascension was rather too slow, I threw 








than any other to have excited, in the public, an in- 
terest and a curiosity, which, to my regret, my pre-| 
parations for a visit to the southward have not al- 
Jowed me sooner to gratify. 





PART FIRST. 
The success of my night ascension, and the grati- 
(ying marks of approbation which that experiment! 
had received from the citizens of New-York, hav- 
ing encouraged my zeal, I conceived it to be a 
duty, notwithstanding my determination to go to! 
New-Orleans, and perhaps to Mexico, te contribute | 
as long as I could to the pleasure of the inhabitants 
of a city, where an honourable liberality is always) 
combined with an enlightened desire of promoting | 
the useful arts. It afforded me, also, at the same! 
time, an opportunity of realizing the promise I had 
made, of taking an aerial excursion in a balloon, | 
with a young lady. Seven times I had raised my- H 
self in the air with that light vessel, but in those | 
several voyages I was alone, and I felt waionahil 
anxious to share with an amiable companion the 1 
sublime sensations which aerostation inspires, as | 
well as to attenuate, by such an agreeable associa-| 
tion, the dullness of solitude, in the upper regions \ 
of the atmosphere. | 
Though I was very anxious to execute this voyage, | 
I met with many difficulties and obstacles in its ac- | 
complishment. It was only the day before, that 1) 





| by squalls, gave to the balloon many jerks, and in-| off a few small bags of ballast, and requested my 


creased the difficulty of holding it steady. I appre-| friends to lead the balloon, which they held with 
hended every minute to see it torn to pieces ; but,| TPes, to the leeward of a staff which supported a 
having succeeded to cover it with the net, it soon) Weather-cock ; this being done, I requested further, 
became perfectly manageable. Four small balloons) that the small balloons, which I called my flotilla, 
were to accompany the large one, and the poles to| should be allowed to raise about twenty feet high : 
which they were fastened, were, on that occasion, | and when every thing appeared to be in its prope: 
very useful ; though by the unhandiness of one of Station, I gave the signal to let all the ropes go 
the attendants, one of those poles was very near; At that moment the barometer was at twenty 
damaging the balloon. As soon as I found that the | eight inches five lines, Reaumur’s thermometer at 
aerostat was ascending, I did not accelerate its com-|| ninety above zero, Fahrenheit, at fifty-three ; De 
plete inflation, for fear it should steal a march upon) Saussure’s hygrometer was at eighty-five degrees, 
me. On the contrary, I charged it as slowly as pos- || which indicates fifteen degrees dampness, from the 
sible, and, from time to time, I launched small bal- | middle term fifty. By my watch, it was forty mi 
loons, of different sizes, in order to ascertain the || nutes past five o'clock, the wind calm, and due east 
true direction of the wind. Among these forerun-|| The beginning of our ascension was slow, and 
ners was one of seven feet diameter, supplied with a = ascensional force about three pounds. I observed 
parachute, supporting a kitten. A match, which) that my side was the heaviest in the boat, and I took 
had been lit before the ascension of that balloon, | from a bag of sand under the seat about ten pound 
was calculated to burn in due time the rope by which || which re-established the equilibrium. We then as 
the parachute and the kitten hung to the balloon. || ceended ina more perpendicular line, the wind havin; 
The measures had been so well taken that every || progressively died away with the setting sun. I ha: 
thing succeeded as it had been planned, to procure} not yet spoken to my amiable companion since 
some intermediary amusement to the spectators. | had left the land, and! thought the time oppor 

In the mean while the crowd increased in the | to address her a few words, and quiet her mind, ifs), 
Garden ; a select company, and a brilliant circle of! felt in any degree uneasy; but again, to my inex 
ladies, surrounded the balloon and apparatus ; the! pressible satisfaction, I found, by her answers, 


Liat 
fortable. ih 


hour approached, but the wind being always violent,! she was very well, and perfectly com! 


, 


tune 





* The extensive scale upow which that manufactory has been esta | 


reality, her looks confirmed what her words express 





was admitted to establish my apparatus in Castle |} blished, enables its proprietor, at any time, to supply apy quantity of | ed, and proved the correctness of Caraciolis’ 


. . mineral acids that may be wanted, an advantage which moy here- 
Garden ; and when my operations would have re- || cfter be of invaluable importance for acronatics. i servation, * Que le visage cst toujours s 
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when the heart is at peace !) fire. ** They do look so,’ 


During a short period, we heard a confused sound | kles which strike your eye are nothing less than the 
below us, which originated from the exclamations fire of cannon.” She could not at first conceive how 
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Vame est en pair.” (The face is always serene||she saw, now and then, something like sparkles of| sight around us. It is there that philosophers and 
’ said I; “but those spar- | divines ought to ascend, to read in the great and 


eternal book of nature the incontestible proofs of 
the existence of a Creator, by the wisdom and im- 





of pleasure and surprise which our beautiful ascen- | it could be so, having heard no report accompanying) mensity of his works. No dogmas are equal to 
sion excited in Castle Garden and on the Battery. | the fire ; but on my explaining to her the rules of|'these speaking truths. The remote view of the 
Eight or ten minutes after our departure, I felt a |the determination of sound in an elastic medium, | earth, of the sky, of the sea, an unlimited horizon, 
kind of humming noise in my ears. I inquired of She soon understood how, at the distance where we | an immensity of space, an uninterrupted silence, a 
my fair passenger, if she did not hear something | Were, the report reached us six or seven seconds | regenerating air, all concur, in the upper regions, to 
strange also? “ Yes,” said she, “I do; what does j after the light. Being then above the water, and | impress upon the soul the most profound meditations 
that mean?” “That sensation,” I told her, “ was|| the firing of cannon having ceased, I made an ex-|'It is, as Buffon says in attempting to describe na- 
always felt in ascensions: the air contained inside | periment which J had long ago contemplated : it is | ture, “ cequ’on ve sauroit peindre et que tout le ceur 
of the drum endeavours to escape, on account of the | one of those described by Doctor Jefferies, in the | de?homme suffit a peine pour sentir” —( what it is im- 
diminution of the exterior pressure by which it is | @S8cension which he made with Mr. Blanchard, possible to depict, and what the whole heart of man 
confined and kept in equilibrium.” “Is it not dan-|| When they traversed the channel from England to) js hardly able to feel.) 
gerous,” she asked, “ and will it not increase as we| Frauce. That experiment is an important one in 


Aegis : A few scattered clouds, dri i - 
rise higher?” “No, not at all,” was my answer ; | #rostation. Their balloon was falling down over| uds, driven by the wind, pre 


: ceded us in our une i 3 - 
“ that effect is only sensible at the beginning of an |) the sea, by the great loss of gas which they had | ners pleased us eave ded aniidiae hens ome 
ascension, and after a little while the ears get per- | experienced, and they thought they would never be } Saeed to dlheur them, had they not become evanes- 
fectly used to it, and this sensation ceases to be) able to reach the land. They threw off their | cent, as soon as the moon made her appearance. 


perceptible.” ‘I am glad of it,” she replied; | Vietuals, the wings of their boat, and many other The feeble light which this planet spread over 


. . ” | slee + Kinalle » " » Heri 66am . 
“and if so, let us go higher.” I entreated her, | articles ; Finally, ‘cays Doctor Jeferies, oy trap ! every surrounding object, excited in us new and 
after that short dialogue, which showed the energy| Under the necessity of throwing over into the sea! | tai, feelings; but while we were indulging 
} look 1 and to throw .yes|| the only bottle we had left, which, in its fall, be-|) © 5 

of her soul, to loo around and to throw her eyes} d fesse nde ge Sere pp agi ,them, we found that we had crossed the quiet and 
on the earth. But she objected to this, being ap- | “ ans ag pe shpat ene sth ste | peaceable stratum of air, in which we had enjoyed 
prehensive that it would make her head giddy.| ‘° Smoke, = - as . k : maiiil ton ean aaa much happiness. The wind freshened, and soon 

‘ ‘ ” ai . Lad © 7 1 < S [K . y > ! M4 Hd 
“Do not be afraid,” said I; “have more confi-|j4 Teport and leit a shock very se carried us to the distance of about four thousand five 
That remarkable observation de- | : : 
‘hundred and sixty rods, from the place of our de- 
| parture. We found ourselves over the land on the 


shore opposite to New-York, but we did not remain 


dence in your pilot, and be assured that nothing in|| and balivon.” . 
the world would induce him to give you the least |Served to be repeated, and though I always had in- 
unpleasant sensation.” She believed me. Her! tended to doit, still it always had been neglected in 


features suddenly became the faithful interpreter |my preceding voyages. It is, and always — be, long in that situation: we were brought back over 
of her surprise and admiration. In treth, no/|| difficult to account for such a phenomenon, w shout | the Bay of New-York, and from thence we discover- 
words could describe such a magnificent prospect. |having previously submitted to a new trial, and | ed the Hackensack and Passaic rivers; the first, 
The sun was setting—its gentle beams softly il-/ having observed, with the most scrupulous atten- disemboguing itself, after numerous short turns, into 
lumined the bay of New-York, while the horizon | tion, all coimcident circumstances. With this view | , 


: . F . 'I took a bottle filled with water; 1 emptied it, and ,the bay of Newark ; and the second, forming more 
was tinted with the lively colours of the rainbow, | * took a bottle Allee with water ; »P *y || extensive sinuosities, and flowing more majestically 
The bottle was a long while de- 


occasioned by the separation or decomposition of |threw it over. than the other. We could also plainly see a num- 


the rays of that brilliant planet through the medium 
of the vapour rising from the masses of water be- 
low. The city of New-York, at that moment, ap- 
peared very small; we could hardly distinguish 


Castle Garden ; the whole Battery, covered with, 


people, could only be compared to a small black 
spot. The further we advanced into the free space, 
the more diminutive and contracted seemed what 
we had left below. We were then almost in a 
perpendicular line over Ellis’ Island, about half 
the distance between the Jersey shore and New- 
York, and with the naked eye that Island did not 
seem to be more than four feet diameter. The 
city, the road, the country, and the distant sea, 
formed like four different landscapes which the eye 
could embrace at once. 

As we were ascending, the four small balloons 
which composed our flotilla were extremely agi- 
tated ; for the force of our ascension was not equal to 
the force of the balloons, which rendered them more 
liable to be affected by the wind. The expansion 
of the gas was so great in the region where we bad 
arrived, that one of the small balloons burst, with 
some noise, and gave usashock. The said balloon 
had probably been filled with more gas than the 
three others which remained whole. This little 
event occasioned no change in the equilibrium of 
eur machine, inasmuch as every thing had been cal- 
culated and arranged to avoid any alteration in the 
equal suspension of our weight. Continuing to as 
cend, we arrived at a stratum of air which was 
perfectly etill, and so destitute of motion, that 
we imagined we were entirely stationary, being 
able to form that opinion by the situation of my 
anchor, which hung motionless at a considerable 
distance below the boat. I did alll could to remain 
in that position, and succeeded, by observing at- 
tentively the barometer, and alternately suffering 


scending ; but my fellow traveller and myself could | 
|not observe the least vapour, nor hear any report. | 
'I do not pretend, however, to conclude that the fact 

observed by Doctor Jefferies was not correctly re-), 
|ported. The humidity of the channel may have) 
|been more dense than the air at the place where we 
|stood ; his observation may also have been made at! 
‘a different hour, and the elevation from which his} 
| bottle was thrown may also have differed from ours ;| 
and all these influential circumstances considered, | 
I will, whenever I am above the sea, repeat once) 
more the same experiment. 
| The laborious exertions which I had endured) 
‘several days previous to my ascension, my appre- 
hensions and uneasiness about its success, had so 
much fatigued me and almost worn me down, that 
I had not been able to take any nourishment ; I had 
‘on board the boat some provisions, and among others 
,a bottle of champaign. linvited my young companion 
to share with me those articles, which she did with 
much reserve ; as to myself, I never ate more hearti- 
ly, and being extremely dry, I uncorked the bottle 
of champaign ; but alas! it instantly evaporated like 
smoke ; 1 hastened to drink the few drops that 
jremained, and I found them much more lively and 
stimulating than the best of sparkling champaign 
drank on the land, which is to be accounted for by 
the carbonic acid gas which that liquor contains act- 
ing with more freedom and energy at a high altitude 
than under the pressure of our heavy atmospheric 
air 


My feelings, after this wrial beverage, were very 
much exalted; every thing around my inquisitive 
eyes seemed to double my existence. The sun had 
,set, nature was at rest, our minds enjoyed a serenity 
unknown on earth; the great city of New-York, 
which a few minutes before reflected the last rays 
of light, had sunk under our feet into an apparent 


| four hundred and twenty rods wide. 


some gas to escape, or throwing away some ballast.| nullity; it was no more to be seen; we were ris- 
My young passenger, when these operations were |ing constantly, while our minds were absorbed in 
finished, requested me to look to New-York, where thoughts inspired by the imposing and delightful 


ber of small tributary streams, combining their wa- 
ters with these two rivers. I took notice also of a 
phenomenon, which I had observed in my former 
night ascension—it was a kind of white shadow, 
which overspread several places ; and I then ascer- 
tained, that this effect was to be attributed purely to 
the refraction of the rays of the moon, on fogs ema- 
nating from ponds, orswamps. We were but a few 
minutes traversing in the air, the space occupied by 
the bay of Newark, though that bay, at the place 
where we crossed, is not less than three thousand 
Being then 
over the land in Jersey, I proposed to my passenger 
to descend ; but she objected to it, and expressed a 
desire to go farther. Having been compelled to lose 
some gas, to approach the earth, I was obliged also 
to throw off some ballast, to re-ascend towards the 
ethereal regions, in obedience to the wish already 
expressed. I took care, however, not to raise my 
balloon above three hundred rods, in order to be able 
to examine the ground that would suit us the best 

before we made our landing. We passed over very 
extensive swamps, and marshes, which would not 
have answered our purpose at all: but seeing before 
me, with the he!p of my spy-glass, a handsome piece 
of clear land, and a house situated near a strip of 
woodland, I concluded to land there ; and having 
accordingly opened the valve of the balloon, our de 

scent was rapid. I then took my speaking trumpet 
to call for help, and I enjoyed, with much pleasure, 


the sound of the echo, testifying that I was at the 


end of my voyage; but the same sound deceived my 
companion, who took it for voices answering our 
call. Her mistake deserves however some atten- 
tion, because, though the rules of acoustics are well 
ascertained, there is some difference in the reper 
cussion of sound, from a lower point to a higher one, 
through a medium, changing in density, by being 
more or less rarified. My anchor got fast in a bush, 
and stopped our progress. A number of elegant la- 
dies, who had watched our movements, were coming 
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to meet us; but suspecting that my fellow-traveller never reach. Being, however, clear of the most the air assume an inclined position, similar to angles 
did not chooses to stop there, and would like to see | troublesome, I began my contemplated experiments. | \ of twenty, thirty, and forty degrees, while at night, 
how I could continue my journey, without an addi- | The barometer was at twenty-six inches two lines, | | they are almost always horizontal and parallel, the 


tional supply of gas to increase my ascensional force, | about eighteen hundred and thirty French feet. one above the other. 


He attributed that effect to 


I raised myself straight in the boat, took in the an- The thermometer of Reaumur was at seven degrees the rays of the sun, passing through the strata of air. 


chor, after having disengaged it, and stretching one 


above zero ; and the thermometer of Fahrenheit at | 


Every one has been able to observe, that at night 


of my legs outside, I struck the ground with my) | forty-eight degrees. Saussure’s hygrometer was only | any kind of noise or sound is heard more distinctly 


foot—the balloon rose instantly at about sixty or 


at fifty-four degrees. My elevation was about three | 


than in the day. It is generally attributed to the 


eighty feet: the wind then taking hold of her, car- hundred and five rods, or as I have said, eighteen | silence of the night, but it is an error to believe that 


ried us at about two or three hundred feet farther I 


| hundred and thirty French feet. 


It was then eigh- 


it proceeds from that cause alone. If you are in the 


repeated the same thing several times, as long as we teen minutes past seven o'clock, and three minutes country, in the most retired place, every thing is as 
hovered over the clear land ; but having come very | accordingly had elapsed, since I had left the earth. quiet and still in the day as at night; and still the 
near the woods, and being apprehensive that the The rapidity of my ascension, far from diminishing, sound 1s there also communicated more distinctly at 


wind would drive the balloon against the trees,) seemed to increase; a circumstance which it has night than in the day. 


where it might have been materially injured, | 


been as yet difficult to explain with precision. 


There is then another cause, 
and that cause seems to be, that the propagation of 


threw over several articles, no more wanted, request- | The horizontal course which I was pursuing, moved the sound is more perfect when the air is calm, with- 
ing the bystanders to save them; and the balloon|/as I was by the wind, did not appear to be very out oscillation, and when all its strata are parallel, 


having become much lighter, ascended again with) quick, though it will hereafter appear I was mov ing |, the one above the other. 


I have heard at night the 


such a velocity, that in order to check it, 1 bad to at a speed of one mile in seven and a half minutes. | sound of a fiddle, in the open air, at more than four 


open the valve, and let some of the gas escape. As The sky was perfectly clear and calm, but I was not | or five hundred rods, about half a mile. 


soon as we had crossed the woods, | observed a fa-| 


| high enough to have a good view of the sea. I con-| 


One of my 
friends, who practises physic in New-York, has as- 


vourable place to land, and after lightly touching the | tinued to rise, consulting frequently my barometer | sured me, that being in Switzerland, he had made 
top of a tree, we reached the ground, without feeling | to know my altitude, until I had attained an eleva- |'the same observation, on the sound produced by a 
the least commotion, near Union Village, a mile and | tion of four thousand feet, which was nineteen hun-) fall of water, which at night was very distinct, and 


a half distant from Elizabethtown. 
after our landing, we were surrounded by a crowd. 


In an instant) dred and sixty-one feet higher than the round-top | in the day could hardly be heard 


| hill of the Catskill Mountain, which is only three | 


The same gentle- 
man has also observed, that when clouds intercepted 


I requested two young and lusty looking farmers to ‘thousand eight hundred and four English feet above | the rays of the sun, he could hear the noise of the 


occupy our seats, while others were employed to. 
hold down the balloon by the hoop. All being safe, 
I begged one of the bystanders to tell me where I 
could find a respectable family, under whose care | 


the level of the water. The needle of the hygro- 
meter, at that altitude, began to retrograde, (indica- 
ting dryness,) and had moved with difficulty. 
fact, there was not a single cloud ; the air was cold, 


In || 


fall as distinctly as at night ; but that as soon as the 
sun re-appeared, the sound diminished 
In the mean while, as ] was ascending more and 


|| more, the cold was in proportion increasing. I could 


could entrust my heroine, my determination being | and the thermometer had fallen to three of Reaumur | plainly see the light-house at Sandy Hook ; but no 


to make another excursion, before I returned to) 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, on whose land | 
we had descended, offered themselves kindly to re- | 


New-York. 
ceive my precious charge, and with as much cordi- 


ality as hospitality, they took her to their house. 


dissuade me from ascending again, 
certainly be back the next morning. 





PART SECOND. 

I found my erial vessel exactly as I had left it, 
and having reassumed my place, and dismissed, with 
many thanks, all those who had contributed to keep 
her safe at anchor, I re-ascended at a quarter past 
seven o’clock in the evening, with a great velocity. 


My object in performing this second ascension, 
was to make several experiments and observations, 
which, if I must be sincere, it had not been in my 
power, in my preceding voyage, to make with that 
steady, undisturbed, and serious attention, which 
grave philosophical subjects require. The night had 
closed. I had with me one of Davy’s lamps, for the 
loan of which I was indebted to Doctor M‘Nevin; 
but I did not think proper to use it, as the brilliancy 
of the stars enabled me plainly to distinguish the 
smallest marks on my instrument, and as, for another 
reason, I was afraid that its light would hinder me 
from distinguishing the objects around me. The 
wind continuing to be due east, I pursued the saine 
course as before, and what had previously happened 
did again take place ; I mean, that the small bal- 
loons, having less ascensive force than the large one, 
hung behina; and as my balloon had grown much 
lighter, by the subtraction of the weight of my for- 
mer companion, they sometimes declined directly 
under me ; or if my ascension diminished, they ap- 
peared to be in a great agitation, striking sometimes 
against my boat, and sometimes the balloon. This 
last circumstance gave me some uneasiness ; and, 
being afraid that those strokes might prove prejudici- 
al, I took my knife, and watched an opportunity when 
they approached, to cut them open. I succeeded to 
cut two in that way, and as one had already burst in 
the first ascension, there remained but one that 
comld give me any uneasiness, but this one I could) 


I 
then returned to my balloon, after having given my | which more or less impregnate it nearer the surface 
word to ali those who had in vain endeavoured to! 


that I should} 


above zero, and was at thirty-nine of Fahrenheit. 
At this degree of altitude, I felt through my whole 
system a state of comfort, much superior to any 1 had 
felt on earth. The air I breathed was much purer 
and disengaged from all the deleterious particles, 


of the globe, from which I anticipate, that a day will 
come, when that most valuable part of | 
hygienna, or the art of preserving the health, would 
derive from the improvement of #rostation the 
,means of relieving many infirmities, by the benefi- 
cial changes of air, which that new mode of travel- 
ling will facilitate. I believe it sincerely, and 1 
imagine, farther, that erostation will create in the 
‘art of healing a new branch that will be called 
wxrology. It is well known, in corroboration of that 
opinion, that Franklin highly air 
baths, and nobody is ignorant of the wonderful in- 
fluence of air on our system, and of the important 
part it acts in the support of life. The first breath 
begins life—the last closes our existence. 

The body of air which moved with me, was re 
markable for its perfect and uniform calm state 
There was neither opposite currents nv as- 
cending or descending; a fact that I ¢ 
ascertain, by the means of a | 
to a silk, six feet long, fixed t 
I used as my log, or floate: 


hysic called 


recommended 


rw hirls, 
uld easily 
ng pendant, fastened 
my boat, and which 
My father, Pro 


esse 


Robertson, had used one like mine in the ascension 
he made at St. Petersburg, for scientific purposes, 
with the Imperial Academician, Sackaroff; with 


this single difference, that mine was of baudruche, 
(a thin skin, drawn from the entrails 
and theirs of paper. This wrial log is also useful, 
to show very sensibly, and much quicker than the 
barometer, if you ascend or: While T was 
making these observations, I felt again in my ears 
the small noise, or humming, reported in the first 
part of this narrative. 

The calm which I have mentioned, is not so com- 
}mon during the day. Itseems to depend in a great 
measure, if not entirely, on the action which the - 
of the sun, or its caloric, communicate to the air: 
from a kind of refraction, operating on the masses "oft 
the air. Mr. Humboldt has observed the same ef- 
I tect, and he says, that during the day, the strata of, 


of anitnals,) 


escend 


|| draw any dampness 


| light was percepuble from New-York, or any other 
I could also distinguish the sea shore—the 


| place. 
At 


main—the Hudson river, and the large masses. 


,| forty minutes past seven o’clock, the barometer had 


' fallen to sixteen inches, and a few lines I then felt 
a considerable pressure inside of my ears, and max- 
illary glands. Reaumur’s thermometer was then 
at two degrees below zero, equal to twenty-eight 
degrees of Fahrenheit: the bygrometer was at thirty 
degrees, and I seized that moment to make the fol 
lowing experiment 

1. 1 exposed muriatic acid, concentrated, to the 
air, and it emitted but very light vapours, because 
the air having less density, contained less water ; 
while on the surface of the earth, the same acid ex- 
posed to the air, was covered with a white vapour, 
occasioned by a greater dampness. That same ext 
periment was made by M. D’Arcet, a celebrated 
French philosopher, on the top of the high mountain 
called Le Pic du Midy. At the moment I made the 
experiment above mentioned, the hygrometer was 
at twenty-five degrees ; the term of ap absolute dry 

My lips were then very dry, the aig 

This experi 


ness in the ai: 
absorbing the 
nd the other experiments made before, prove 
that the compressed air, which is the 
surface of the earth, 

‘than the dilated air, which occupies 


ir duinpness incessantly. 
ment, a 
conclusively, 
st to the 


y ! ‘ 
re ual it 


near contains much 
~ 
up} er ns 

2 Having ude of three thousand 
five hundred and thirty rods, or twenty-one thousand 
feet—the thermometer of Reaumur having fallen to 
four degrees below the freezing poimt, and Fahren- 
heit being at twenty-one I took a decanter, 
which bad remained perfectly well corked during 
the whole voyage, with a glass stopper, ground, and 
which contained calcined potash. 1 opened it, and 
being exposed to the air, the potash did not seem to 
it remained perfectly dry and 
|pulverized ; while, on the surface of the carth, it 
would have melted down ina state of deliquiescence 
But what is the real cause of that dryness? The ca 
|loric does not seem to have any share in it, since it 
| diminishes in proportion to our elevation in the at 
|mosphere. Is it the sensible caloric, reflected by the 
‘earth, which heats the atmosphere around its snr 


2 reached an altit 


degrees, 
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— a 
face ; and are the upper regions deprived of latent) the newly discovered electro magnetism; but, to| 
caloric, by the extreme dilatation of the air, and the| my great regret, I could not realize that object ; as 


scarcity of oxygen, which is in proportion to the|I was going to put the small butket in operation, I 


density of the air, and not of its volume? I do not| discovered that inadvertently I had taken a bottle, 


undertake to answer these questions, which I only|| containing nothing but water in the room of one 
submit to chymists. || which contained water saturated with ammonia. 

3. I had supplied myself with the instrument! I was compelled to stop here my experiments, | 
called the Magdebourg Hemispheres, in which a) the cold having almost chilled me through. I open-| 
vacuum had been made, with as much precision as | ed the valve in order to lower myself, being unable | 
our pneumatic machines allow it. I endeavoured||to stand any longer the altitude to which I had) 
to separate them, and could not succeed. But what| raised myself, much above the highest mountains in| 
I can affirm is, that on the earth it takes five seconds|! America, and nominally the Chimborco, which| 
to re-introduce the air into them, and that where I || according to Humboldt is 3267 rods high. As soon) 
was, one single second has been sufficient : and it! asI had opened the valve, my floater showed that I} 
must farther be observed, that then I was not more|/ was descending, and the barometer confirmed it by} 
elevated than the half of the diminution of the) rising. It was then eight o’clock. Nine minutes) 
atmospheric pressure. My respiration became ex-|| after I observed luminous points scattered through | 
tremely painful—it occasioned an inward oppression || the country, which I took for dwelling houses. | 
which seemed to impede all my faculties, and I was}|| secured all my instruments, in order to protect them | 
obliged frequently to wet my mouth with water.||/in case of accident, and then hung to a rope a bag) 
Without the vital air, we cannot in reality live. || of sand, in order to guard against a fall if it was too) 
Man, at such a height, is like a fish out of the wa-| violent. 1 traversed several strata of the atmos-) 
ter. Drawn out of his native medium, he feels im-|| phere less rarified than those above, but still very) 
mediately death approaching, and the principle of| cold. I diminished the rapidity of my descent by 











on the advantages that aerostation would offer to 
mankind. He was present at the first aerostatic 
experiment made at Versailles, by the celebrated 
Montgolfier, and, having witnessed its success, he 
remarked, in his usual plain and expressive way, 
“ This discovery may be compared to an infant just 
born : it ust receive a good education, and it will 
be great.”” The opinion of such a man overbalances 
thousands of dissenting voices; and, to follow his 
ingenious comparison, it may be anticipated, by 
what this child of philosophy has already done, 
what changes he will operate in our manners, and 
above all, in our knowledge, when he has attained 
the age of maturity; that is, when man, raised 
above the clouds, will ride with ease and comfort 
through the ethereal regions, and view every thing 
in nature under a new aspect. In the unimproved 
state of this science, interesting facts in aerometry, 
meteorology, electricity, the statics of fluids, and 
other branches of science, have already been ob- 
tained ; the art of war, during the French revolu- 
tion, has also received from it, at Fleurus, Mantua, 
and other places, the most essential services ; and 
had Montgolfier, Guiton Morvau, Marshal Ney, 


life would effectually be extinguished, if he did not | throwing off some of my ballast. As soon as I found | and other promoters of the aerostatic science, lived 


return to a stratum more dense, and more congenial || that I was not more than two hundred rods distant 
with his organization. It is for that reason that) from the earth, I hallooed as hard as I could for! 
Hippocrates hath said, “‘aer pabulum vite’’—(air is help, and to my great pleasure I saw a number of 
the support of life.) | persons run towards me from several directions. | 

The cold, in addition to the scarcity of air, became | Judging, by that circumstance, that I had approach-| 
almost insufferable, notwithstanding all the precau-| ed a friendly place, I concluded to terminate there 
tions I had taken to avoid its effects, which I felt) my voyage, which I would have continued through | 
particularly at the extremity of ny hands. I stood) the greater part of the night, had not the cold pre-| 
in my boat in an erect position, holding myself with | vented it. At fifteen minutes past eight I landed ~ 
the left hand to one of the long poles, which formed ||a cornfield already gathered. Every one seemed! 


longer, many other arts and sciences would have 
been benefitted by the new power which the first 
of these illustrious men had found, and which the 
others have endeavoured to improve. Since their 
death, aerostation, unassisted by the governments 
of Europe, involved in the most destructive and 
expensive wars, has made but little progress. It 
has been in some measure abandoned to a few ex- 
perimenters, who have barely drawn from it their 
support, without being able to promote the science 


a cross above the hoop, and that piece of wood had | anxious to assist me; and on inquiring where I) itself; and the magnum desideratum of aerostation, 


become so cold, that it might have been taken for a! was, I found that the place of my landing was ool) 
barof iron. I perceived it only after it had drawn a| ed Westfield, eight miles distant from Elizabeth-| 
great quantity of caloric from my hand, which occa- | town, and twenty-seven from New-York. Having 
sioned a state of torpidity, followed by a cramp. | since cast up my accounts, I have found, that when | 
Unable, however, to give up my hold, I was obliged | | was thinking that I moved slow, 1 was travelling 
to change, from time to time, the hand with which) at the rate of eight miles an hour, or one mile in 
I held that frigid pole, and restore to the hand that) seyen and a half minutes, or one hundred and twen- 
was not in duty some caloric, by putting it in my|/ty-six rods in one minute ; equal to seven hundred 


pocket. I remember to have read, in a philosophi-| sixty-one feet, two inches, four lines, nine points, | 


cal repository, that on the top of the high hills, sel-) and three-fifths of a point, French measure. 
dom shaded by clouds, and deprived of the direct| Jt took me about two hours to empty my balloon, 


‘the art of navigating the air without being at the 


mercy of that fluid, has not yet been acquired by 
actual experiment. 

My father, professor of experimental philosophy 
at Paris, and known by his numerous ascensions in 
every part of Europe, has devoted considerable 
attention to the propulsion of balloons, and has 
proved that those machines, if they were supplied 
with a force acting upon the air, could be propelled 
in a given direction; he has made an ingenious 
experiment to demonstrate that fact, and all the 





rays of the sun, permanent regions of snow and ice) 
are invariably found. Is it not clear, then, that if 
heat was produced by the rays of the sun alone, on| 
the surface of the earth, the greatest degree of heat 
would be felt in situations analogous to the top of | 
high mountains, where the direction of those rays is | 
uninterrupted? But far from it. The comparative | 
facts above reported, demonstrate the lowerment of | 
temperature in the upper regions. i 

4. I weighed, with an accurate steelyard, several | 
substances which had been weighed before on the | 
earth, with the same instrument, and I found that) 
they had not the same weight. Some of them had | 
lost one half, such as the spongy bodies, namely, cork, | 
cloth, and sponges ; but the bodies whose particles | 
had more cohesion, such as wood, paper, paste- | 
boards, and metals, had lost less of their weight. | 

5. A drop of sulphuric «ther placed on the ob- | 
jective glass of my telescope was entirely evapo- | 
rated in four and a half seconds; an experiment) 
which coincides nearly with one made at a similar 
altitude by my father at Hamburg, the eighteenth of 
July, eighteen hundred and one. No one before 
him had attempted to raise himself so high for the 
purpose of making philosophical experiments. 

6. Having taken with me an electrical apparatus 
and instruments, and done every thing requisite to 
obtain electricity, I could not succeed; and still it 
is believed that the electrical fluid abounds in the 





upper regions. 
7. I had contemplated to make an experiment on 


of America as a philosopher, a moralist, and a! 
statesman, was very far from entertaining any doubt | 


fold it up, and secure all the appendages, being | citizens of Paris have seen in his lecture-room a 
zealously assisted in my operations by the worthy| small mechanism, the spring of which, being wound, 
inhabitants of the village. I spent the night at the |moved obliquely a set of oars which propelled e 
house of Mr. Crane, and the next morning departed ||small aerostat. This fact, well authenticated, is 
for pyre pes took up em oa on! ey —> Neer ag ra the scientific the- 
and on the eleventh, at about one o’clock, P. M. |ory lately published by Mr. Edmond Charles Genet, 
we arrived in New-York, where many of our friends Corresponding Member of the Institute of France 
. ie — am 
had begun to feel some uneasiness on account of our |in the United States, on the means of propelling 
=. R : 1. ” - /aerostats, and converting them into real aerial ves- 
, In these two ascensions, ave not been able | sels or aeronauts. 

to collect more facts deserving to be inscribed on | have read with great attention Mr. Genet’: 
the records of philosophy, it is entirely owing to the | Memorial on the upward forces of fluids,* containing 
circumstances above reported, which compelled that application, among others, of the aerostatic 
me to return much sooner than I had intended, power to the navigation of the air, and I do not 
to a more temperate a but - little I hesitate to say, that his plans and his calculation: 
have observed may lead, hereafter, to more impor- appear to be grounded on correct philosophical and 
tant results |mechanical principles, and that I do not see why 
VIEWS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF AEROSTATION. | the execution of his aeronaut should not resolve the 
, ; ey . ; | problem which has so long remained undetermined. 
The science of aerostation was at first discredited, | on the practicability of moving and steering aeros 
like many other discoveries ; and though the most//tatic machines through the air with a self-created 
brilliant experiments have attested its importance, ! force, instead of being, as they now are, the sport 
it continues to have many detractors, who not only of the winds. Indeed, I am so much convinced ot 
refuse to admit its utility, but also its perfectibility. the correctness of the idea of combining into on: 
_ —_ Segoe tar nearaiom neue undivided psa oe meee and steer 
ini » 1s her & ant of age, as nature has combined them in the fishes, 
knowledge, or to an indolent scepticism, or to a0) that for the advancement of the aerostatic science 
unfortunate propensity to criticise rather than to! which has been my favourite study and occupation 
promote what may be useful. Franklin, the pride from my youth, I have pressed Mr. Genet not to le! 











® To be found at G. & C. Carvill’s, Broadway. 
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his plans lay dormant, and to do every thing in his|swayed with purity of feeling, impassioned devo-|\sreans, which was pursued under King James 
power, by his own exertions and the concurrent | tedness of attachment, and ardent constancy of af-||Ist, by three great poets; in one of them, many 
efforts of all the friends of science, to excite the | fection, which no changes or chances of life can di-|a line so strong, that you might make a Beam- 
citizens of the United States to achieve once more||vert or estrange from the dear object of her love.| ont: the second gives us sometimes but F.ar- 
for the promotion of the useful arts, what Europe | Her regard increases with adversity, and it cannot||cHeer, the third is Benp-ine a little to stiff- 
has left unfinished: they have first applied thejte severed or subdued by unkindness itself: it is|/ness. In the reign of Charles the first there was 4 
steam power to the navigation of the waters—let an inexhaustable source of those delectable emo-|/new succession of poets; one of them, though sel- 
them now apply the aerostatic power to the real tions that minister to the bliss of a husband. When | dom read, I am very fond of; he has so much salt in 
navigation of the air. This double conquest will the heart feels the laceration of disappointed hope, |his composition you would think he had been used 
spread an immortal fame on their national charac- jof ardent illusions, and fond desires, it is then that ||to Suck-Line. As to his friend, the author of Gondi- 
ter, and if a subscription or a lottery could facilitate | woman, like an angel of mercy, administers that | bort, I’p-’ave-an-aunt write better. I say nothing 
the execution of such a splendid object, I am confi- /anodyne of pity to our agonized feelings, that is||against your favourite, though some censure him for 
dent, by what I have seen and experienced of the | more efficacious and soothing, than the vaunted sto- || writing too Cooty, but he had a rival, whose hap- 





patriotism and liberality of the American citizens, | iciou of philosopy, which experience vainly ince pier genius enabled him to stand like a WaLL-or a 
that an ample fund could in a short time be raised | cates and austere wisdom essays to practice. If phi-|| pillar against censure. During the usurpation we 
to ensure the success of that majestic undertaking. || losophy cannot lighten the oppressive load of misery, || fell into burlesque, but I think, whoever reads Hu- 
Parsimony in this case would be fatal: it has|)check the tear which nature impels to flow, or en- | ores, cannot But-Leer. After the restoration, 
hitherto been the cause of the slow progress of able us to surmount the disasters of adversity, what | poets became numerous; the chief, whose name is 
aerostation, no experiment having yet been made | is it but an airy shield, mocking the vanity of human || louder than a Miti-rone, must never be forgotten. 
on a sufficient scale to apply operative machinery fortitude, and decorating the breast which it has not || Poets in those days, loved retirement, and sometimes 
to the aerostats. || power to render invulnerable to the shafts of afflic- lived in dens. One of them ina Day-pen ; another 

Indispensable engagements oblige me this winter | tion ? 2 j called his village aden, or Den-nxum. The author 
to visit New-Orleans and Mexico, but I intend to! each bee ene gt hed m  |j0f Venice Preserved, is seldom O’r away ; yet he 
return to New-York within six months; and if, in| 


Daticdetitdentnateneun, — wrote the Rival Queens, before he lost his 
the mean while, arrangements were made by the| 





When honey <iew falls on the trees, |senses sometimes talked Manp-Lee. Another who 
friends of scicnce to provide for the execution of} 
the contemplated experiment, I have agreed with 
Mr. Genet, and I pledge myself here, to devote | 
the practical experience that I have acquired in| 
aerostation to the execution and management of an 
American Aeronaut. Evcene Rosertson. 

New-York, December 7, 1826. 





REPOSITORY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


City and Country. 


City ladies boast of being more delicate than 
country maidens. The one breathes an air polluted: 
with many thousand breaths ; the other inhales the | 
breeze freshened over the new-mown hay. The 
one drinks water drawn from the sewer-mingling | 
pump, or through impure pipes from the open horse- | 
pond; the other pours it from the moss-covered 
bucket, or dips it from the pure spring. The one. 
walks over the hard pavements, along the dusty 
piles of bricks ; the other trips over the soft grass, 
along the grateful rows of trees. The one is pale 
and sickly, from watching at the evening concert ; 
the other is ruddy and healthy, from rising with the 
morning birds. The one is the lily of the green-' 








house ; the other is the rose beside the stone wall. ! 
In the city is seen, and admired, the ingenious 
handy work of man; in the country are traced, and 
hallowed, the stately steppings of the Almighty. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Domestic Peace. | 


Mr. Morris—The life of man would be an ex-| 
emplification of Pindar’s sublime definition—“ the | 
dream of a shadow,” if it were not gladdened and 
animated by the cordial and cheering intercourse of 
connubial felicity. Matrimonial happiness is the 
kindest gift of heaven, for it fills up the chasms of, 
affliction in the mind, and presents the green land- 








scapes of hope even in the desert of despair. The 
love of an amiable virtuous wife is the illumined 


As earth beneath the summer heaven, 
To soft repose invites the breeze’ 

What's dearer than the joys of youth, 
In life’s delightful vernal morn, 

When pleasure’s velvet paths are smooth 
Ere flowering Hope bas felt a thorn ’— 


Than music to the poet’s ear— 
What yields more transports to the heart 
When love, the minstrel renders dear 
Itis tuneful soul-revealing art? 
‘Tis woman’s truth refined ! 
Domestic peace ! that gives to man 
The purest happiness of mind 
That sense could feel, since life began -- 


"Tis woman’s kind, endearing ways, 
"Tis her sweet tenderness and love, 
That brigbten man’s contracted days 
And borrow bliss from heaven above! 
Bless’d state! of intercourse divine! 
Where ivy and barmony unite 
Witb faith and truth, to intertwine, 
The flowering wreath of pure delight ! 


How biest'—apart from city noise, 
Midst fields and landscapes ever green, 
Bo live, where rural life enjoys 
i ppiness serene’ 
To him, whose 


a of 
The Gao. inward joy that flows, 
From such a soul-entrancing state! 


He lives on love's soft vernal green, 
Enjoy all its kind affections ; 

At even he sinks to rest, 
Of intellectual bliss to dream, 

On calm contentment’s downy breast, 
Beneath the light of beauty’s beam 


Aod when he wakes, to scent the morn, 

And freshen health with sammer's breeze, 
Her beart is like the blossom’d thorn, 

Her sou! serene as slumbering seas! 
Her life flows on a stream of light, 

ery fields and peasant vales, 

Where every object greets the sight, 

With some dear charms that sense regales. 
Her golden days are short aud bright, 

Her radiant mind is never clouded — 
Joy ads bis halcyon couch at night, 


ile heaven's blue dome, with gloom is shrouded; 


This earth, with all its fancied bliss, 
Not even Eden beretofore, 
To Adam blest, could rival this, 
Or add to human rapture more. 
©! lovely Paradise of thought ' 
stic peace ' thou boon of heaven! 
Which faithful love and virtue sought, 
To make life's rugged pathway even ! 
I wh may they live, their sweets to know, 
hose hearts by thee are intertwin'd; 
Aud aay their cup with bliss o'erflow, 
Til death dissevers mind trom mind ' 
a ceeeeeeneinneiaae 


The History of Poetry, 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 





|was a native of Ireland went to England be- 
jcause it was more SoutrHern. I say nothing of the 
| satyrst with his OLp-pam verses. As for comedy, 
\|the Plain-dealing w’icH-EARLY came into credit is 
jan excellent thing; he had a dull cotemporary who 
\sometimes showed humour, but his colouring was 
bad and he could not SHape-weii. Sir George 
outdid them all, and was sharp at Errner-epGEe 
The duke is also good who took a Book-In-GameE, 
and called it the Rehearsal. It is indeed no wonder 
to find poetry thrive under the reign of that prince; 
when by one of his favourites, who was likewise an 
excellent poet, there was a Dore-set open for all 
men of wit. Perhaps you Witu-mvt ’er that I 
have left out the earl of Rochester, but I was never 
one of his admirers. Upon the revolution poetry seem- 
ed to decline ; however I shall Pry-ovr as many 
poets as I can find. Mr. Montague affected tu be 
the patron of wit, and his house was the poet’s 
Hatt-1-Pax for several years, which one of them 
jused to Step-nicn every day. Another of them, 
|who was my old acquaintance, succeeded well in 
| comedy, but failed when he began to Con-crave 
\subjects. The rest come in a Row. The author 
\of the Dispensary had written nothing else valuable, 
}and therefore is too small in the Gertu: but may 
|not a man be allowed to Anp-n1s-own friend to the 
‘number? I mean the author of Cato. To mention 
|| those who are now alive, would be endless: I wiil 
| therefore lay down one maxim, that if a good poet 
|| desires to Ticxie the world, he must be Gay and 
| Yeunc ; but if he proposes to give us rational plea 
l'sure, he must be Grave as a Pore. 











| 

i goonour. 

| There are certain absurdities in France which 
{in England, we could scarcely believe possible 
|| One morning, while we were in Paris, our lecquey of 
| place did not appear as usual. Breakfast past, the 


Srivivs. | carriage drove to the door, still no lacquey, and Co! 


,C. in a passion had sent to engege another, when, 
| panting with exertion, the gentleman appeared 
“He begged ten thousand pardons; he hoped to 


Sin—In obedience to your commands, I have sent | have got his little affair over sooner.” “ Your affairs, 





guiding star that directs our pilgrimage over the | you a short essay towards a History of Poetry in you scoundrel ; what are your affairs to us; do you 
rocky ways of misfortune.—She can pour the balm || England and Ireland. At first it was a science we | think we are to sit waiting here, while you are run 
of sympathy into the bosom that is secretly corroded || only began to Cuaw-sin. A hundred years after ning after your affairs '’’ “‘ Pardonez moi, Monsieur,” 
with the bitterness of grief, and her consolation, like || we attempted to translate the Psalms, but could not isaid the lacquey, with a low bow, and putting his 
the melody of a seraph’s harp, lulls anguish to re-||the Srern-noxtp. In Queen Elizabeth’s time there | hand on his heart—“ but it was an affair of honour.”’ 
pose. Her affection is the first and dearest posses-|} was but one Di-srencer of good verses; for his) And the man had actually been fighting a duel that 
sion that man can prize in this vale of tears. The | patron, though a great man, Is-x1p nigh, by the | morning with swords, with another lacquey, in con 
breast of man can never experience al) that the soul | length of time. Yet a little before her death we'|sequence of some quarrel while waiting for me at 
of a woman of sensibility is susceptible of, for it fs¢ attempted to deal in tragedy, and began to Suaue-/ the Freuch Opera, the uight before. 
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R EVIEW. If universities conferred degrees of S. B. and 3. M. ba-|| whole soul, and listen with all their feelings. In fine, fol- 


N 





|\chelor or master of sciences, rather than of arts, would it | low nature. 
$$ ||not appear less mechanical, and more intellectual? And|| How apt are inferior minds to criticise works of supe- 
From the United States Keview and Literary Gazette. lis there not wanting an intermediate doctorate, to be||rior minds. Thus many self-constituted critics, who may 





= |\awarded to literary, belles lettres men, who are not parti-| be men of correct prose judgments, and of good acquired 


The Memorial; a Christmas and New-Year's offering. | cularly of theological, legal, medical, or philosophical emi- | prose tastes, yet without a single spark of ethereal fire 
Edited by F. S. UH. Boston. True & Greene. 18mo, || BEnCe J ae _ {in them, will undertake to say, in a peem, what is finely 
pp. 268. | It is healthy to laugh; it is also a human prerogative. imagined, or what is fancifully coloured ; and why this 
This book is similar in ci os he “ Atlantic Sew } Yet often so much folly ts blended with the ridiculous, that | should not have been so, And why this should have been 

his book is similar in character to the “ Atiantic 50U-|/ the sensation is not always agreeable. Whenever one is so. {t were but fair, to take poetic genius to try poetic 

venir,’ being a collection of short pieces of prose and ‘not inclined to laugh at any absurdity, where politeness | genius. 3 

poetry, intended to furnisha present for ¢ bristmas and | requires a laugh, it is well to recall something really co- | Only let imagination remove all extraneous parts, ant 

ey ’ a + a aw ” at 4 fo pe et {mical, and laugh at that. there is a miniature of the world in a mustard seed. 

such works. ey turnish opportunity fo || What would be the effect of a poem, one line serious, one || : : 

strength, to the young candidates for literary honours; | burlesque, on one and the a subject, in tragic andi chet in pe ape gg ae cls eo alee oo = 

and they tend to cherish a literary taste, by attracting 8|' comic alternation? Would not the reader crv with one eye, || moving, and the sitraMieiaiiies cust A ees am os 

class of readers, who would not venture to grapple with land laugh with the other ? ™ | the conn os it as is entn den oan of the aiient dis 

more heavy-moulded volumes. There is no great danger || Some minds gripe at an idea by the nape, (as of a wolf,) || cussed. it is begets that it be heard. and seed x 

of an excess of intellectual luxury among us. On the | and will not let it go, until they have examimed every part | I ie - ae < 

contrary, it is gratifying to behold the amusements of OUr | of it; others catch it by the brush of the tail, (as of a squir- | bp ey a part of divine worship in churches ? If so, 
people assuming an intellectual character ; and prettily ‘'rel,) and it slps through the grasp, and the loose hair is yous: t not vo performers to be professors of religion ’ If 
prepared volumes, like the one before us, substituted iD | all that is left. || they ae osen because they are skilled in music, why 
the room of toys and trinkets, for € hristmas and New! Few women would have chosen to marry Newton, or || non y the same rule, elect for a preacher an eloquent 

Year's gifts. The writers in * The Memorial have many | Milton, or Pope; no comfort nor rest; always crawling ' a peony. mt gle ; 

them already contributed to the gratification of the pub- | out of bed tonote down their night thoughts: as for Young, | mn rte hei gore ~ satan on "ar they direct a hymn 

lic, through the medium of various literary journals, and | he never went to bed until morning. . rte . . select divided parts of it; as for example, 

the volume before us will evsure a continuance of the fa-|| God answers prayer sometimes, says one, lest we should a rst, the fourth, and the two last verses? Cannot 
vour which they have already received. There is, of think he hath not the power ; he denies it sometimes, lest ‘a = pos be sufficiently pertinent, if they take a con- 
course, much inequality in the inerit of the various pieces; |! we should be too much after the world; he punishes sins _ = er from he Rageaing, or ending, when the 
and, occasionally, we notice grammatical inaccuracies, al-})i4 part here, lest we might think he did not abhor them ; ie ner pws is too long ! Even if the choristers all recol- 
together inexcusable, and only to be accounted for by he leaves some unpunished, as a proof of a judgment here- ae the disjointed stanzas, does it not interrupt devotion, 
the too short time allowed for the preparation of the) amor. while an effort is at the same time required of the me. 
work. The collection, however, is, on the whole, respect-|| Was St. Paul a bachelor, as generaily supposed ; or a = ld lik I ’ 

able; and the favourable impression produced by the widower, as Bishop Taylor, in his sermon on the Marriage ‘ne a iKe to me seen Tafi, when the little catholic 
neatness of its typography, and of the plates accompany-) Ring, conjectures, and in corroboration of which, he cites , ate ee came marching in. The Florentine Buonamico, 
ing Ut, will not be diminished by the perusal of its contents. | ancient authority in his notes ? | < nd a mete. upon his master Tafi, sent thirty black 

Much of the poetry is above mediocrity, and several pieces || ‘The reasons why some women do not wish to admire St. | * “a _~ Pace a lighted taper upon its back, through 

very good. We might mention, “ A Voice is Heard, || Paul’s writings, 1 suppose, are these: His being, as it is a hole in the door, into his bedchamber in the dark. 

with the signature of * P.,”’ which, we Suppose, is due to |! usually thought, a bachelor; his advising people not to Three faults of nurses. 1. To lisp in baby style, when 

Percival. ‘‘Hagar in the Wilderness,” by “ Roy,” and| marry in troublous times ; his commanding wives to sub- | the same words in an endearing tone would please as 


’ ee ay ees ” s . . | * 5 - i : 
“the Muse's Hour,” by “ Cornelia,” we are also much) nit io their husbands ; his not allowing women to speak in || well + the reverse should be: the voice clear, emphatic 
each syllable articulated, for imitation. 2. To tell of 


pleased with, although they contain some weak lines, and || public ; his unwillingness that they should broider their | © 
would be improved by a careful revision. Several other) air or wear trinkets ; his charging the fall upon Eve; | witches, ghosts, and goblins, coming down the chimney 
pieces of much merit might be selected. Of the prose, We) his disregard of old wives’ fables; and his saying that |'! they cry; whereas children should be taught that, it 
think the “ Fate of Alana’ aud * Scenes in America,” the youn gwidows became tattlers and busy -bodies. || they behave well, nothing can harm them: such super. 
best. The “ Single Combat” is told with considerable hu-|\" pp. “Reid. in his Metaphysics, aptly compares all that stitions, impressed upon young minds, are rarely gotten 
eget but we prefer a former piece by the mag“ author, || we know of nature, or existences, to a tree ; in this tree of jridof. 3. fo direct a child to act like a man; whereas 
the “ Confessions of a Country Schoolmaster.”” On the) knowledge, perception is the root, common understanding it is not often becoming for a litlle boy to ape the man, 
whole, the work appears to us well suited for the object for | the trunk, aud the sciences the branches. So, as in trees | 4 Only to conform his demeanour to his age ; every age 
which it is intended, and deserving of the favour of the) there are varieties of roots, trunks, branches, and ramifi- has its own peculiar decorousness. ; : 
public. We extract “ A Voice is heard,” as a specimen Of | cations ; there are also, among men, yarious gradations of Even in extremities, never despair. Young Chatterton 
checked the current of existence, just ere a patron arrived 


the best of the poetry. acuteness, talents, and acquirements. | . / 
«A voice is heard in the winds and waves, j I should imagine, that a busband’s affection for his chil-| °° relieve him. ‘ . 
In the sound of the ever rolling sea ; | drea would be somewhat influenced by his affection for his Do seeds lie in the ground, sometimes for centuries 
It is whispered oe gloom of bee | wife; | mean that, where a man marries a woman from jj until a suitable mould is prepared for them? Let any 
= a penn, ae Np ia ; || motives of state, or convenience, or property, and not from | one othe rwise resolve the yet unresolved question, why a 
And it pauses not when the leaves are still ; | love, his love for her offspring cannot be so ardent. | growth of pines succeeds a growth of oaks, and a growi| 
Where the waters are falling, it prattles there, || Some persons are beautiful, but their beauty does not | of oaks a growth of pines, aud he shall be my Apollo 
And it whistles along the beathery bill. ( become them. One half of unhappy marriages occur, be- |, Is this the doctrine of blight? The sap becoming cor 
Whee = reagent with - bird | cause lovers will please the eye, although they plague the | densed by cold, by a sudden change to heat being so 
> "e || heart. || rarefied as to burst the rind; as every lite speck, ex 


Down in the green and glassy deep, 
When the coral rustles, that voice is heard 
Far it is borne on the summer breeze, 


amined by a glass, is seen to be a rupture turned blac|, 
by the aw: and thus not ascending properly in the stalk 
suffering the grain to shrivel; the sap being boiled by the 
sun, and the aqueous particles evaporated, leaving thy 


Women, when they marry, should, I think, legally retain | 
Wer sunuy billow and dowery plain— their maiden names as middle names, the husband 's name 
Thea it steals to the glancing trees, being suffixed, instead of substituted. Then might we see 
And is lost in their shadowy gloow again. j, at once of what family they were. 


|| Literary minds associated, and amalgamated, may pro-| smut thick and oily ? -_ 
Owing to the laws of the transmission of heat, whethe: 


| 
| 


Mark! its wandering echoes wake— 


They are now in the heart of the rifted rock duce a more perfect, though less characteristic result, than 

Now they lie on the slumbering lake; — | any one alone, however gifted; as, from flowers of various |, @ double tier of tight underpinning stone, back and front 
Suse wtneting eal ae enae ll | flavours, is abstracted and condensed the richest honey. with a narrow space of air between, in licu of a solid tie: 
Nota murmur moves through the bending corn A national author adds more to the independence and) Would make cellars warmer or cooler, in winter and sum 
But far that sommoning voice is heard, 1 grandeur of his country, than a national hero. The) mer! 

ate the loud — note of the winding hors. | sword, it is truly remarked, extends only to our physical When in a village, be wary of any remarks upon pe; 
Borne, like « opirit, oe } independence ; whilst literature enables us to think, and to Sons. for, three to one, they are all cousins. 

Now like the rush of a tempest driven— | feel, as freemen. I should like to know how long ere there If an unhappy person would not be willing to exchangs 
Murmuring now in ihe charm of song; will be an edition of American Classics, poets, and essay- situations with one whom he knew to be happier, it is not 
stone 90 the voleg thee come away, | ists, like the English? | that he would not be glad of many changes in his situation 


Far from the haunts of rader men— 
Come where the leaves aud fountains play 
You may love and be Lappy then. 


Although literature be a most honourable, it is, in this | but because he is not willing to lose his consciousness, his 
new country, with few exceptions, a most unprofitable pro- | individuality ; it would be like dying, and living again 
| fession. Therefore, if the affairs of a popular author be! without knowing himself. 

| 














i wp NE SAVES j,in a poetical posture, as those of most authors ever have I would ask a slaveholder this simple question: Has 

SYBILLINE LEAVES, | been, and will be, while the mass of the people prefer ani- |! one man a natural right to make another man even hap 

—__—— : ——aae | mal to intellectual gratifications, is it not the mostdelicate | pier, against his own consent; supposing both sane ui 
From the Galaxy | way in which his admirers can serve him, and grace them- | intellect ? 

= — ——— === | selves, to cherish and circulate the imprints of the work- Although Theophilus of Antioch, Cent. I]. was th 


ings of his brain, rather than vainly attempt to draw him first who used the word trinity; and Hugo the cardinal, 

WAYWARD ORITICISNS. from his musings into an active business, ne hich his tex-|| Cent. XUN. divided the Bible into chapters; how many 

BY HENRY C. KNIGHT. | ture of mind, and previous habits, totally disqualify him? think the word trinity in the Bible, and that the Bible was 

! rapr al father lecture a s || The soul of poetry is enthusiasm, the body good sense, always divided intochapters?’ And how many read Amen 

I smile, when I heara prodigal father lecture a son upon) ine dress chaste language. The best style,says somebody, without supposing it, any more than the word finis, to 
economy. Was it economy, or parsimony, in the noble | resembles transparent glass ; not seen itself, but showing | involve a prayer; and again, how many read Selah, in 
Charlemagne, (see Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws,) when) clearly the objects beyond it. Avoid false sentiment, en-|| the Psalms, and think it to have some other meaning, than 

he ordered all the ees of * erry and the superfluous | feebled thougits, unapt metaphors, expletive epithets, and |to be probably, only a Hebrew note of music? 

herbs <a yee om hed shy ieeiiaihins a constrained prosody. Above all, eschew those tuneful no-| Quaint poet Quarles compares ‘“ Man's Bodie” to @ 
. he pth a to multiply pose self inte ‘oan i poe : neo est enim tam furiosum, ( De Orat.) quam | house ; the greater bones to the main timber, the ager! 
. to speak as an individual ? i think not ? | verborum ve optimorum atque ornatissimorum sonitus | ones to splints, his ribs to laths, plastered with flesh an 
(ian to sp inanis, nulla subjecta sententia, nec scientia? Such things || blood, his mouth the doore, his throat the narrow entri¢ 


Was there any conciseness, or much concealment, in the | do for thoes, whe, as it is sald in the K . : : : > 

é : : aie , , e Koran of Tria juncta | his heart the great chamber, his eyes crystal windows 

method of the young and virtuous monarch, king Henry 1 in ano, M.N. A., read only with their eyes, and hear only ||&c. And might he not have added, that the mipd was 
with their cars; but not for those, who read with their. a moving spirit, watching out at the windows ’ 


V1. of using Greek characters for private notes ? 
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MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





THE GLEANER. 





Memory.—\Whatever has once given us pain or plea- 
sure, is remembered long, and recurred to often, as we 


Paul Pry.—Mr Murden intends publishing another week- || Village Tales.—Mr. Joseph Justice, of Trenton, New Jer- 


ily paper, to be called * Paul Pry.” We extract the follow- sey, has issued preposals for publishing, by subscription, an 
jing from the prospectus; ‘‘ We make no promises—ask no’ original work, eatitled, * Village Tales, or Recollections of 
|indulgence ; but stand alone upon our merits. Our columns By-past Times, by Oliver Oakwood.” The work will be 


are open to writers upon all subjects, except original poetry, 


pass down the journey of life tothe gray hairs and ~ 
tudes of our last years. Love has been to every one the , 
source of both. Every one has treasured away on the | The bulwark of our country.--Our readers will be pleased 
sacred pages of memory a thousand little incidents, ever || '0 learn, thai the American navy (God bless it !) contains, at 
to be revealed in time, to which, as to some fascinating | the present time, fourteen ships of the line, twenty frigates, 
fiction, it returns, whenever a gloomy, or an idle, unso- | sixteen sloops of war, and four schooners of twelve guns. 


eial hour, calls up the musing spirit, and turns the mind | sane tin Meet dies aaaiin 
upon the past. Life, reviewed through the mists of by- Byte pe oa etter plang _— on 
gone years, seems rather a curiously wrought fiction, or a - ~' 4 * bell = a ss p e a y room, Tammany 
feverish dream, thana stern reality. We are surrounded | ~ all. ‘ e o be opened with t e minuet de la cour, by 
by mementos of the affection of friends, but these friends, | ° laster Coulon and a young lady. and in the course of the eve- 
themselves, are gone. We remember the counsels of wis- || ning several new quadrilles will be danced by Mr. C.’s pupils 


dom, the sage instructions of experience, by which our!) yfrs, Knight —This highly gifted and interesting lady, will 


minds were formed, and a direction given to the <r wnat perform the characters of Annette and Rosina, in the operas 
¢ — rg < ene _ aaeoeee re \|of the Lord of the Manor, and the Reapers, on Wednesday 
owed have long been mute as the sti {, = 

lie mouldering SWe have danced and sung with the gay ws Pg nent, for her benefie. —— 

and giddy, and been enraptured at the thrilling voice and | Life of Bonaparte.—The editor of the American says, & 
kindling eye of beauty ; but we are alone—the visions have | literacy friend, in whose good taste and judgment he can con- 
passed from us. In one grave-yard and another there are | fide has sent him the following notice of a part of this valuable 
little hillocks, and white stones bearing remembered || work, which is looked for with avidity, and which Carey and 
names—and this is all, all that is left to us. But it is | Lea, of Philadelphia, have now in the press. “ The Life of 
among the melancholy ruins of the past that we gather | Bonaparte, by the author of Waverly, is, we understand, to be 


the richest stores for the future. We have had an oppor- 


religion, and politics.”” What a strange fellow ! 











It is there we learn how || completed in seven octavo volumes 
very vain are earthly hopes—how fleeting earthly friends— | unity of perusing the whole of the first, (except a sheet at 
how frail even the strongest chords of affection. It is | the end of the volume, not sent out,) and part of the second, 
there we learn to prepare for another state of being. |and hoped to have been able to have given an extract which 





Examete.—Cyrus had taken the wife of Tigranes, and |’ 


; o >. th ° 
sked what he would give to save her from servitude!) 1, ini, however, we are disappointed. 


He replied, all he had ia the world, and his own life into |, 
the bargain. Cyrus, upon this, very generously restored 
ber, and pardoned what had passed. All were full of his 
praises upon this occasion ; some commending the aceom- 
plishments of his mind, others those of his person. Ti 
cranes asked his wife, whether she did not greatly admire 
him? “I never looked at him,” said she. “ Not look | 
at him ?"” returned he, “ upon whom then did you look ?”)) 
“Upon him,” replied she, “‘ who offered his own life to | 
redeem me from slavery.”’ This charming example should 
be copied into our behaviour in the house of God: where 
we should behold and contemplate the beauties and per-| 
fections of that blessed person alone who actually did give 
his life a ransom for us. 


might have served as a key to the general spirit of the whole. 
This extract would 
have contained a criticism oo Burke's celebrated Reflections, 
written with a temperance and a happy medium of praise and 
censure, which strikes us as admirably illustrative of the good 
and common sense which blends so remarkably with the great 
genius of Sir Walter Scott. The part of the work which we 
perused, was asummary of the causes and events of the French 
Revolution, as far as the massacre of the Swiss Guards. Two 
or three chapters more would have brought us to the king's 
death, which the powerful and graphic hand of the author 
must have made extremely striking and imposing. We are 
compelled to say, that the feelings with which we read the 
first part of the work, were those of disappointment. So many 
works have been written, and by men so well acquainted with, 


| composed of a selection of the most popular * Village Tales,’ 

|, which have appeared in the Trenton Emporium within the 
last five years. The object of these Tales, in the language ot 
the author's preface, bas been * to convey to the minds of the 
young, for whom they were more particularly intended, use- 
fal lessons in the most simple and attractive dress.” The po- 
pularity they have obtained has induced the author to consent 
that a part of them should be embodied in a less perishable 
form tban the columns of a newspaper. The work will be 
printed in duodecimo form, containing two hundred and fifty 
pages, on a fine paper, and with a good type, at one dollar 
neatly bound, or eighty-seven and a half cents in boards 


| Penmanship.—Notwithstanding we have written severa 
articles on the advantages of this valuable acquirement, and 
| pointed out the numerous ways in which the community ex 
perience its benefits, still we feel it a duty to make some fur- 
ther remarks on the subject, in the hope that those who know 
their deficiency, in this respect, may yet eodeavour to improve 
themselves in so desirable and useful an accomplishment 
where circumstances are not of such a nature as to forbid it, 
We are impelled to this step from two considerations—first 
because we have lying by us about a barrel of communications 
which, for aught we know, may contain a fand of good sense, 
and might have been edifying and instructive, were it not that 
the writing, in most instances, is so bad, as to be altogether 
illegible. Now, although editors and printers are accustomed 
to manuscript, so wretchedly bad, that it is often extremely 
difficult to decipher the meaning, there is yet a great deal 
more, which far transcends their conceptive feculties ; and as 
there is no prophet like Daniel, to whom application can be 
made for interpretations, we beg leave to recommend, s¢ 
condly, that any person who is disposed to improve bimselt in 
the elegant art of penmanship, will be at no loss to do so, as 
there cannot be found a more distinguished and skilful in- 
structer than Mr. G. Ery. He is not surpassed, perhaps, by 
apy other man in the country, for his attainments in this branch 
of learning, at once so highly useful and ornamental. And we 
will only add, that where the opportanities of acquiring a 
clear and beautiful hand are so many, we are of opinion, that 
no excuse can be offered for neglecting it 


Boring for water —Terhune and Letson, of New Bruns 


Lapies.—Francis was the first monarch who introduced | and able to portray, the canscs of the French Revolution, that | wick, have published a pamphict of about filty pages, entitled 


ladies at his court. He said, in a style of true gallantry, 
‘that a drawing-room without ladies, was like the year 
without the spring ; or rather like spring without flowers.” | 

Cueerrutness.—Plato and Seneca thought that a sense 
of cheerfulness and joy should ever be encouraged in chil- 
dren, from their infancy; not only on account of thei 
health, but as productive of true virtue. 

SLANDER.—A person who can live in this world without, 
suff-ring slander, must be too stupid or insignificant to 
claim attention. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





To Correspondents.—Several valuable communications 
have been received, which are filed for the next Mirror. 
The length of Mr. Robertson's narrative (which is too inte- 
resting to be divided) has excluded many of the manuscripts 
prepared for the present number. We therefore beg the in- 
dulgence of our correspondents. j 


Holiday Presents.—Mr. Lewis, (No. 3 Wail-street ) whose 


even the author of Waverly can find little of novel or original 
to chain our attention. Conscious of the tediousness of the 
beaten track, he has employed, to great profusion, and most 
often neither natarally nor originally, metaphors and simile ; 
which. however well they may suit the style of a novel, take 


* An Essay on the art of boring the earth for the cbtainment 
of a spontaneous flow of water; with hints towards forming 
a new theory for the rise of water.”" We have examined this 
essay with some attention, and were so much gratified 


with the ingenuity and observation of the writer, as to be in 


from the digaity of historical discussion. The similes drawn  qyced thus briefly to notice the work, aod to recommend 
from classical stores, are often of the tritest kind, and in one | jpg perusal to the public generally, and to the members of the 


place we observed no fewer than three successive sentences | Common Council iv particular. Whether this city will ever 


in the same page, which contained as many laboured compa- | pe + abundantly supplied with streams of pure and wholesome 
| risons. With regard to the spirit of the work, it is liberal, yet 


a . water,’ remains among the contingencies of futarity. We 
decidedly loyal.—The author is willing to give due credit to | go not believe it ever will: it would cost our aldermen too 
the motives of the Constitutional and Republican leaders of | mach—trouble—and as they seldom drink water themselves, 
the Revolution ; but the king, Louis XVI, is allowed no faults it is not to be expected that they will concern their wise 


but those which endear him to us. He is presented witb all 
the virtues which Charles I. possessed, while his only faults 


seem an unwillingness to shed the blood of his subjects, and. 


too great a distrust of his own judgment. Surely, to an un- 
biassed mind, some greater and worse faults must have been 
found in his character, or Louis never could have been so un- 
popular, and his person and authority so reviled and despised, 
from the commencement of the struggle. There ts one point 


heads at all about the matter. 

Park Theatre.—Circumstances have prevented our attend- 
ance at the Park since oar last. We regret this the more, 
as the attractions have been uncommonly strong. Mrs. E. 
Knight appeared ina new character on Thursday, (Lille, 
in the Sieve of Belgrade,) and we noderstand Macready's 
Pierre, on Friday, exceeded the expectations of his most 


discriminating taste is so well known to the beau monde, has in which these views of the French Revolution will be most "et admirers 


forsale an extensive and beautiful colicction of fancy articles, 
intended as refined presents for the approaching * season of 
oy and festivity ” 
me not,”’ and ** The Amulet,” together with the “ Atlantic 


grateful to Americans. Sir Walter is eminently just to La 
Fayette. Indeed, we are acquainted with no history of these 


whether as regards character, influence, or abilities. His 


Chatham Theaire.—The tragedy of Syila, written by E 
Jouy, member of the Iostitute, and translated from the 


Among them are Ackerman’s “ Forget times, which exbibits La Fayette in so respectable a light, French by a citizen of New-York, wiil be performed, for the 


first time in America, on Saturday evening. The cast is 


Souvenir,” and other choice works from the English and motives are represented as pure ; his influence as great, and, unusually strong. Messrs. Boot), Wallack, Scott, Stevenson, 


‘ 
‘vuerican press. 


_-1 vile comparison.—A correspondent compares Colonel 
Stone to a certain quack professor of anatomy. We do not 


with Lut one exception, properly and even generously exer- 
cised; he is acknowledged as the leader of his party, and be 
comes withoat influence by the diminution of that party ; and, 


‘and Mrs. Blake, will each take a part in the piece. The scene 
passes at Rome--the four first acts in the palace of the Dic 
tator, and the fifth at the forum. We wish the play a suc 


know wherein the two learned gentlemen resemble each other, lastly, his treacherous imprisonment by the Prussian monarch, | cessful run, and the translator a solid benefit 


xcept it may be in mangling every subject they undertake. 
What a “ singular coincidence !” { 
The Battery.—* Don’t you think, friend M.,” observed one| 
t our worthy aldermen the other day, “that the imp:ove-| 
ment making in State-strect is a great addition to the Bat- 

tery?” He reminded us of the honest Hiberniaa who thought 

‘a great addition when his coat tail was cut off! | 


A hint,—I. K. solicits advice. We give it to him freely; 
‘od, io the language of one “ whose word might have stood 
“gainst the world’—*“ He who resents every insult he re- 


‘elves, cannot expect to live long.” 
—— i 


Cadets.—Captain Partridge’s corps of Cadets, on their arri-| 


is justly and warmly condemned. Some of the characters of 
the Revolution areadmirably sketched. Danton, Robespierre, 
and Marat, are separately discriminated and marked out by 
a few striking touches, which convey in brief space excellent 
outlines of their characters. But the description of the more 
remarkable events— the storming of the Bastile, the attack on 
the Palace of Versailles, and particularly the massacre of the 
Swiss Guards, are described with the same inimitable hand 
which gives so much interest to the imaginary mob at Edin- 
burgh, in the Heart of Mid-Lothian. Indeed, the interest 
wonderfully thickens as we advance towards the period of the 
birth of Napoleon, until just before the trial of the king, the 
work has all the enchaining interest of aromance. Its publi- 
cation may, therefore, be expected with the certainty ef the 


New-York Theatre.--Mr. Forrest is the principal magnet 
at this house. He attracts the grave and gay, the young and 
old, who all appear delighted and astonished with his con 
ception and delineation of the various characters in which 
he has appeared. Mr. Conway has concluded an engage- 
ment, and Mr. Hamblin has commenced one. Melpomene 
weeps to full houses, and the comic muse does not laugh fox 
nothing. Verily, the Bowery theatre is well patronised, and 
richly Ceserves the encouragement it receives. 


Woodworth's Melodies.—The publication of this work is 
still delayed by circumstances over which the publisher has 
no control. The engravings are not yet finished; but will 
probably be ready by the middle of next week; when the 


val in Baltimore, were introduced to the venerable Charles) greatest gratification and enjoyment by the reading public.” | sheets (which have been folded for more than three weeks} 
i will be immediately bound, and made ready for delivery. 


Carrel. They proceeded to Washington on Friday. 


Two novets are also announced as shortly to be published. 
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POETRY. FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
— TO THE VIOLET. 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROL. Sweet modest flower, hide not your head 
TWILIGHT. Among the wild flowers of the mead; 


'Tis twilight, and the day's departed orb 
Has left upon the far off mountain clouds 
A world of beautiful and broken rainbows. 
Earth and sky seem blended by a banner 
Of many radiant colourings—the fruits 
And leaves, and rosy-bosom’d flowerets, 
That breathe ambrosial odours through the meads, 
And o’er the verdant glories of the hills; 
The chrystal lakes and limpid rivulets, 
The plumage of the birds that fleetly glide 
Through the thin air, with all the living things 
That have a glow upon them, catch the beam 
Of parting day, and cast it mellowed forth. 
A quiet beauty rests upon the world ; 
The breeze hath lost its murmur, and the clouds 
Are still, or nothing. Now the dew descends. 
The leafy clover and the bladed grass 
Are lifted up, as if in joyous mood, 
To kiss the hasty shower as it falls. 
A single song, seeming a spirit’s strain, 
Breaks from among the boughs, with melody 
According meetly with the twilight hour. 
It cometh from the warbler of the night, 
Whose music hath such plaintive sadness blent 
With much of heavenly harmony— 

The shades 
Are growing duskier, and the fair flowers 
Are parting with the crimson flush of day. y 
The birds have hied them to their rounded homes 
To nestle with their young, and dream of roses. 
The bees are in their cells unlading honey, 
Whilst [ remain the only thing of life 
Upon the shaded scene. My thoughts are roving 
Back to the days of childhood, when the gush 
That bounded through my veins was full of joy 
And now my soul is sad, for a remembrance 
Is sickening through my bosom, with a weight 
Of grief and wretchedness. It tells of hopes 
And sunny dreams, that seemed most beautiful, | 





But ended all in ruin and dismay. 
Oh, ‘tis a thing of dark imagining, } 
To have the hopes of early years destroyed | 
And broken up by desolation’s touch. 

The heart of man withereth in decay, 

And droops and droops, but seldom doth it break ; 
For pride will feed the fainting nerves with strength, | 
Till many years have wheeled into the sleep 
Which hath no dreaming, and no earthly morn 
Away, remembrance, haunt my thoughts no more ! 
The moon now saileth down the azure main, 

And by her side shines one fair twinkling star 
Peeping in modest glory on the earth, 
Like a celestial diamond. ‘Tis the home 

Of purer spirits than commune below ! 

Would it were mine ! and would my soul were free 
Of every stain of earth, that I might dwell 











lo yonder fair domain, with a young sou! 
Kindred to angels, fair and feminine, | 
fo share in such a paradise | 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Ah! how severe the cup that bears 
Within that bitter draught of woes ! 
And he who drinks tt scarcely shares 
A thought from whence compassion flows 


Over his hapless lot he pines, 
His heart a very living tomb, 
Where not one ray of glory shines. 


Alone, in secret and in gloom, | 
' 


Its coldness chills his bosom's flow ; 
Stern fate has cruelly destroy'd 


j 
The world to him is dark and void ; | 
That pgace he never more can know | 


And lonely, downward to the grave, | 
Heedless of life or death he goes— 
No charm his fading bloom can save, 
Till death his dreary prospects close. G.F.B | 





Why bloom you there? You well would grace 
The garden's fairest, proudest place. 

Your kingly purple, ili doth suit, 

The place you've chose to fix your root ; 
Your golden yellow holds not there 

The charm which it is want to wear. 

Then, say, why bloom you there alone, 

And fade in solitude unknown ? 

Hiding your sweets in shady nook, 

Or on the margin of the brook. 


Sweet flower, no longer there remain, 
Too long neglected have you lain ; 
Come forth, from out the meadow’s maze, 


And court the world’s admiring gaze. A. L. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A SKETCH. 

Some deem it strange that hearts should break 

Of early sorrow—kindled feeling. 
Some marvel much that bosoms quake, 

When lips they love have been unsealing : 
Scepties may breathe such doubtings bold, 
Thank heaven some hearts are not so cold. 


One summer eve the sun went down 
In golden vapours ‘neath the west ; 
Yet the blue skies refused to frown, 
But smiled upon the valley's breast 
The stars came out and laughed. I love 
To roam through ether, when the night 
Is beautiful, the things above 
Seem living images of light. 
Onward | strolled—my resting-place 
Was at a widow's cottage door. 
One gentle child was her's to grace 
That humble residence, and poor 
My visit was for charity— 
Silent | took the proffered chair, 
And, speil-bound, gazed at purity 
Embodied—for | found it there. 
Some will deny that love is wrought 
Atone deep glance. It may be so! 
I looked upon that face and caught 
A waking vision. There was wo 
Beneath that humble roof—its token 
A dewy chrystal gently stood 
On beauty's silken cheek—unspoken 
Eloquence of grief. I would, 
Had I possessed a world, have given 
It, for such passport on to heaven ! 
A torm was withering away 
Down to the tomb—to mix with clay ! 


That virgin stood above the fading form, 
ln agony so beautifully mute, 
That she appeared a spirit come to warn 
Of death and paradise. Had she a lute, 
I would have thought her music's fairy sprite, 
So elegantly sad and sweetly bright. 


“ Thy mother’s fever throws a carmine tinge 

Upon the cheek that has so long been pale!” 
A sigh burst from the maid, and to the fringe 

Of her dark eye there leaped a voiceless wail. 
Her fingers on her brow looked beautiful 

Transparencies of coral blent with snow ; 
Her jetty eyes with tears became too full, 

And down those lovely cheeks did sadly flow, 
Like beavenly harbingers of paradise ; 
Children of pity, born in beauty’s eyes ! 

One deep convulsion wrung the feeble frame 

Of her who lay so desperately sick, 

Almost to lifelessness. Another came— 
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And when her mother’s corpse and pail were moved 
Down to the dust, I trembled with emotion, 

But could not vent my feelings—it was strange ! 

I madly loved that girl, and cannot change; 
Yet never, never could | tell my love, 
Till now, she wears an angel’s form above! 

She was an orphan—sorrowful she wept, 

Till broken hearted, in the dust she slept. R. M. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE GARLAND OF FRIENDSHIP. 
I dreamed that through the fields I strayed, 
And pluck’d the “ Garland Flower ;"’, 
I robbed the garden of its sweets, 
To grace the birth-day bower. 


I sought the “ Violet’s’’ lowly bed, 
And joined it with the “ Rose.” 

I wandered o'er the lonely heath, 
Where sweet Fluellin grows. 


The “ Myrtle” branch | intertwined 
With that of “ Happiness ;”’ 

The emblem of thy own pure mind, 
Although in flowery dress 


“* Forget me not,”’ the flower of bliss, 
I placed with Friendship true ; 

Then sealed my Garland with a kiss, 
And offered it to you. 


“*TIS ALL FOR THE BEST.” 
Air—* Auld lang syne.” 
Though clouds should hover o’er our path, 
And storms assail our breast, 
Though not one cheering ray should beam 
Yet “ ‘tis all for the best.” 


GeRaLpiy: 





Though worldly ills should all conspire 

| To give our minds no rest, 

Why should we murmur at our lot, 
When “ ‘tis all for the best?” 








Though love prove false, and friends untrue 
When call’d to bear the test ; 

Yet let us be content with all, 
For “ ’tis all for the best.” 





Religion tells us it is so, 
And reason stands confest ; 
Then let us bear this truth in mind, 
That “ ‘tis all for the best.” J 
POPULAR SONGS. 








BOLIVAR. 

Firth and Hall, 358 Pearl-street, have published the { 
| lowing original words, with a fine martial air. We recon 
| mend this song to Mr. Howard, of Chatham Theatre, wh 
| we are persuaded, would sing it with much effect. It is s« 
‘dom that the musical world is favoured with so cxquisit: 
|| production : 
th All hail! to the patriot soul 
if Of Bolivar, chief of the brave 
{! Whom fame shall for ever enro!, 

While liberty’s banners shall wave 
His spirit is radiant in light, 
A beautiful star of the morning, 
It shone 'mid the host of the firmament bri 
With freedom Colombia adorning. 
“ Rise, Countrymen,” firmly he cried, 
“With brave chosen spirits around ; 
| ‘Our cause must the battle decide, 
* Fell tyrants shall quail at the sound’ — 
| He rests in the full noon of fame, 
The universe tells the proud story ; 
For the lustre that plays around Bolivar's nai 





| Shall ever emblazon his glory. 
§tor) 





Lightning could not have madea corpse more quick | | - - 


The maiden trembled at the first—the other 
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Caused her to shriek, “ Oh, God! thou hast my |! American Tract Society House.corner of Nassau and Spruce-street 


mother !”’ 


* * . * * * 
My heart was full of sorrow, and I loved 
That maiden with a worshipper’s devotion ; 


|| directly opposite the Park, by Daniel Fanshaw, to whom all comm 
i} nications (post paid) mast be addressed—The terms are Four D 
{ lars per annum, payable in advance— No subsciiption receive | 


' less term than one year 
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